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Scenes from: 


“ Guys and Dolls” 


“the seven year itch” 


>.“ Airs on a Shoestring ” 











H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


ALDWYCH 


BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 


the seven year itch 


APOLLO 


George G Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd. 


present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 


DIANA CECIL 
WYNYARD PARKER 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN 
JANETTE SCOTT 
ARTHUR MACRAE 


HAYMARKET 
JANE RONALD 
BAXTER SQUIRE 


MARIE MARIORIE 
LOHR FIELDING 


in 


AREN’T WE ALL? 


A comedy by FREDERICK LONSDALE 


LYRIC, Hammersmith Re-opening Shortly 


MAI ZETTERLING 
MOGENS WIETH MICHAEL GOODLIFFE 
ROSALIE CRUTCHLEY GEORGE ROSE 


nm 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 


By HENRIK IBSEN 
adapted by Peter Ashmore 





GARRICK THEATRE 
LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD 
present 
JACK BUCHANAN 
VERNON SYLVAINE’S 
Farcical Comedy 
AS LONG AS 
THEYRE HAPPY 
with 


DOROTHY DICKSON 


and 


DAVID HUTCHESON 


* PROLONGED ROARS OF JOY” 
Daily Express 














FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 
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LONDON PALLADIUM 
Eves. at 6.15 G 8.45 
3ist August FRANKIE LAINE 
“MR. RHYTHM " (For Two Weeks) 
14th September BOB HOPE 
(For Two Weeks) 
gatas (Ger. 3272) 
Sats. 6 & 8.40 Wed. 2.40 
CYRIL RITCHARD DIANA CHURCHILL 
in a New Revue 
“HIGH SPIRITS” 
with IAN CARMICHAEL 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.30 & 8.50 
ANNA LUCASTA 
24th September 6.15 & 8.30 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in Folies Bergere Revue 


“PARDON MY FRENCH” 


(Ger. 7373) 
Weds. 2.40 
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LORI NELSON 


Universal - International 
Star. 


Max F actOr wottywoop 


Make Up ir the g Cars 


For some forty years, Max Factor Hollywood have been pioneers in every 


new cosmetic development, and today, they are universally acknowledged to be 
the world’s greatest authority on every phase of make-up. Not only are 
their products the favourites of the world’s most famous stage, screen and 
television Stars, but they are also the favourites of millions of women 


of all ages in every walk of life . .. the secret of that fashion “‘must”... 
the gh, YOUNG, natural Cole | 
— rr 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 16, Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 
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TELEVISION 


All Philips Tele- 
vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 





RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed rec ord-play er 
—the Disc Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkably low 


cost 





RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 
range of models to 


choose from—to suit 


all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 








RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ‘PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS * ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS ETC. 
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Over the Footlights 


FTER some quiet weeks in the West End 
theatre, enlivened only by the success of 
two new plays, Carrington, V.C., and 
Anastasia, other managements now join 
H. M. Tennent in announcing a busy season. 
Henry Sherek has secured the Lyric 
Theatre for T. S. Eliot's new comedy, The 
Confidential Clerk, It will open there on 
16th September after its world premiére at 
the Edinburgh Festival. 

The producer is E. Martin Browne who 
has directed all Mr. Eliot’s works for the 
theatre. The settings, the clerk’s office in Sir 
Claude Mulhammer's London house, and a 
flat in the mews, are designed by Hutchinson 
Scott. 


Ann Todd and Norman Wooland will star 
in Mary Hayley Bell’s new play, Foreign 
Field, which opened a prior to London tour 
at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on 3\st 
August. The play is presented by Henry 
Sherek in association with Sam Wanamaker 
who is also directing. Other important 
members of the cast are Frances Rowe, Jack 
Allen, Michael Evans, Julian d’Albie and 
Robert Alalcuf. 

After visiting Birmingham Foreign Field 
will play at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, 
Liverpool and Manchester before opening in 
the West End at the end of October. 


Ann Todd has not been seen on the Vivien Leigh 
London stage for over two years, but i 
. é age . rel " ; YEAS, ut in the A new portrait of Vivien Leigh who has now started 
interval has won international acclaim for rehearsals with her husband, Laurence Olivier, for 
her acting in the film The Sound Barrier. Terence Rattigan’s new comedy,,** The Sleeping Prince,” 
< go . : Sc d a rer which will have its world premiere at the Opera House, 
Foreign Field gives her a strong emotional Manchester, on 28th September, before coming to the 
part as a woman who for twelve years has West End in October. The play will be directed by 
: ° “ep Laurence Olivier. 
refused to believe that her husband, missing 


; ‘ (Portrait by Vivienne) 
(Continued overleaf) oder ; 


Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
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Over the Footlights (Cond.) 


sige PERT TS iceman 


Margaret Leighton 


who is appearing with Isabel Jeans, Alan Webb, 
Denholm Elliott, Paul Rogers, Alison ‘Leggatt and 
Peter Jones in the new T. S. Elliot play, “ The 
Confidential Clerk,’’ which Henry Sherek is presenting 
for two weeks at the Edinburgh Festival, which opened 
on 24th August. The play will come to London on 
16th September. (Portrait: Dorothy Wilding) 


during the war, is really dead. Unexpected 
news calls her to France where dramatic and 
moving events alter the whole course of her 
life. 

Linnit & Dunfee, with Mark Marvin and 
John Sutro, presented The Devil's General, 
by Carl Zuckmayer, prior to London at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, on 17th 
August. Trevor Howard, takes the leading 
part in this play which concerns a German 
aviation General whose inability to resolve 
his political feelings and his love of flying, 
causes his death. It is a picture of personal 
conflicts of many representative types under 
the Nazi régime. 

The Devil's General is directed by John 
Fernald, and has been played in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries. It has also been broadcast on 


Cover portrait: Vivian Blaine as Miss Adelaide in Guys and Dolls. (Angus McBean) 
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three occasions. The adaptation of the play 
has been done by Christopher Hassall and 
Robert Gore-Brown. 

Carl Zuckmayer, who is now an American 
citizen, is a well-known German playwright 
and was author of two of the biggest pre- 
war hits in Germany, The Happy Vineyard 
and The Captain of Koepenick. 

E. P. Clift presents Trial and Error, a new 
comedy by Kenneth Horne, author of Fools 
Rush In, which will star Constance Cum- 
mings, Naunton Wayne and Derek Farr. The 
play, which is now on tour, can be expected 
in London towards the end of September. 
It is a light comedy in which a newly mar- 
ried woman finds herself embarrassed by the 
presence of two husbands, one of whom, 
played by Derek Farr, was presumed to have 
been drowned at sea. 

Jack de Leon will bring to London at the 
end of September Angels in Love (now on 
tour), a comedy by Hugh Mills, a film script 
writer, which deals with little Lord Faunt- 
leroy at the age of twenty. 

Bernard Delfont and John Wildberg are 
presenting a revival of Anna Lucasta by 
Philip Jordan at the Prince of Wales twice 
nightly, with Isabelle Cooley, the talented 
young American coloured actress, in the lead. 

London took firmly to its heart the Royal 
Danish Ballet, whose sparkling originality 
and exquisite miming delighted audiences at 
Covent Garden where the varied repertoire 
displayed to the full the maturity of the 
company’s 250 years existence. 

Ballet Rambert, too, have had a successful 
visit to Sadler's Wells Theatre, where 
balletomanes were eager to acclaim some 
talented young dancers, notably Beryl Gold- 
wyn for her Giselle, Ann Horn (the Queen 
of the Wilis) and Alexander Bennett 
(Albrecht). 

Sadler's Wells Ballet began a two weeks’ 
season at Covent Garden, prior to their third 
American tour, on 25th August, with a 
revival of Cinderella. Margot Fonteyn 
dances the name part and Michael Somes is 
the Prince. These réles are also danced in 
turn by Violetta Elvin and John Hart, and 
Nadia Nerina and Alexis Rassine. 

Other ballets in the repertory include 
Ballabile, Ballet Imperial, Sylvia (pas de 
deux from Act III), Fagade, Les Sylphides, 
Veneziana and Tiresias. 

The company will leave for America by 
air on 6th September and will not appear at 
the Royal Opera House again until February 
1954. F.S. 








New Shows Reviewed 


“ King Henry V ” (Westminster) 

HORUS in his opening speech asks 

pardon for “this unworthy scaffold.” 
Looking at the set, “scaffold” was apt and it 
is to the credit of the Elizabethan Theatre 
Company that for three hours they held the 
imagination and interest. 

John Barton’s production had speed and 
vigour. Seldom has it been one’s pleasure 
to hear so many good voices in one company 
making such excellent good sense. 

Colin Gordon made a youthful and ardent 
King, most at home in the battlefield, his 
“once more unto the breach” being par- 
ticularly memorable. Toby Robertson 
played as many as six parts, Chorus, Nym 
and the Duke of Burgundy among them, 
often changing his costume in full view of 
the audience. He had a good voice and 
gave character to each of his parts. There 
were excellent performances by Frank 
Windsor (Pistol) and Gordon Gostelow 
(Fluellen). L.M. 


“King Henry VI” (Old Vic) 
HE Birmingham Repertory Company 
have placed this generation in their debt 
for a capital production of the rarely 
performed three-part, chronicle drama, 
Vith, in which the 


Shakespeare’s Henry 
satisfaction of the collector was quickly 
overwhelmed by a genuine delight at the 
skill of the production and the excitement 


of the action. The same architectural setting 
by Finlay James remained throughout Parts 
One, Two and Three. It had many advan- 
tages, framing the characters at key moments, 
giving stability to a disjointed history and 
also, since anything may happen near a 
Gothic arch, adding to the plausibility of the 
action. Each Part opened with an exhilar- 
ating trumpet fanfare. Shakespeare’s author- 
ship, still under question, seems most 
doubtful regarding Part One, which was 
produced anonymously and which displays 
startling inconsistency in the treatment of 
the character of Joan the Maid, who is 
respectfully depicted until her final scene, 
which has the appearance of being written in 
to discredit England’s foe. Joan was played 
with engaging spirit by Nancie Jackson, 
whilst her English opponent, Talbot— 
Burbage’s part—was well maintained by 
Alan Bridges. The writing, by Shakes- 
peare’s standard, seems undistinguished but 
vigorous. There was a picturesque series of 
tableaux. One may instance the scene in 





“Henry V ’—Westminster, 9th July. 


“Henry VI,” Parts 1, 2 and 3—Old Vic, 
13th, 14th, 15th July. 


“Tobias and the Angel "—Arts, 22nd July. 


“The Man with Expensive 
Vaudeville, 23rd July. 


** Anastasia '’—St. James's, 5th August. 
* Aren’t We All ’’—Haymarket, 6th August. 


Tastes ""— 











the Temple Garden when roses were plucked 
in quarrel, and the death of young Talbot, 
attractively played by John Greenwood. 
Jack May gave gentle Henry quiet grace and 
John Arnatt sustained with authority the 
part of his rising enemy Richard Plantagenet. 
Alan Rowe presented the celebrated Bishop 
of Winchester as an obvious bad hat, mean 
and shifty, but haughty arrogance is usually 
attributed to Henry Beaufort. 

All three Parts were skilfully cut to the 
measure of a production which excited 
admiration for Douglas Seale’s art. In Part 
Two characters emerged more noticeably. 
Jack May added dignity and integrity to the 
development of his portrayal of Henry. As 
French possessions melt away, the English 
nobility concentrate on civil war. They 
destroy their personal enemies only to find 
their own lives unbearable. Low life in the 
realm seems equally murderous and William 
Avenell presented a lusty and violent portrait 
of Jack Cade. Edgar Wreford, hitherto a 
dignified figure as Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, appeared after Humphrey’s 
death as a shambling, ominous and incisive 
Richard Crookback. 

Part Three has serial interest in addition 
to its own action. The figures of Henry VI 
and his queen assume first importance and it 
seems in retrospect that it is these two non- 
combatants, if the bloodthirsty Margaret 
may be so described, who give to this long 
battle-shot epic its unity and especial interest. 
The character of Henry seems an early 
example of Shakespeare’s absorption in the 
imagined inner struggle of human failures. 
Jack May made Henry a real person of 
great interest to present-day thought. With 
artistry and power he made the feeble 
monarch dominate every scene in which he 
appeared, showing him as deficient in 
physical and moral vigour but with a strong 
vein of intellectual speculation and some 
strength of soul. He foreshadowed the 
author’s later creation of Richard II. 
Rosalind Boxall, whose lines had been often 





unintelligible in Part Two, brought out the 
strength of Queen Margaret in Part Three 
in an admirably powerful performance. 
Eleanore Bryan made a charming Lady 
Grey. Bernard Hepton maintained with 
dignity the character of the doughty Earl of 
Warwick. The cunning French king, Louis 
XI, seemed more real to modern eyes in 
Redmond Phillips’ fascinating study than 
any of the English nobility, As murder 
continued to take toll, Edgar Wreford’s 
Richard Crookback became in the end 
possessor of the stage. Part Three was 
rounded off by his delivery of the opening 
lines from “ Richard III,” sagely and fittingly 
transferred. H.G.M. 


“ Tobias and the Angel” (47s) 


HE late James Bridie’s good-natured and 

humorous little tale of the adventures 
that befell the timid Tobias during his 
journey from Ninevah to Hamadan, in 
Northern Persia, in the company of an Arch- 
angel, makes delightful entertainment. It is 
a pity, therefore, that its revival at the Arts 
should have been so ragged and uncertain. 


Bryan Forbes made an endearing Tobias, 
visibly growing in stature as his prowess in- 
creased under the excellent tutelage of the 
Archangel Raphael. Anthony Nicholls 
brought a sonorous voice and an impressive 
dignity to the part of Raphael; his encounter 
with the devil, “ Stinker” Asmoday, in the 
second act, considerably enlivening the 
proceedings. 

Harold Kasket was an amusing and 
harassed Raguel, while Maxine Audley 
brought beauty and charm to his daughter 
Sara, whose seven previous husbands had all 
been killed by Asmoday on their wedding 
night. 

As Tobit and Anna, Tobias’ doting 
parents, David Kossoff and Henzie Raeburn 
were not so successful. The former, speak- 
ing almost entirely in a monotone, merely 
succeeded in making old Tobit into a garru- 
lous old bore. In contrast Henzie Raeburn’s 
Anna was overplayed. 

The play was produced by Judith Furse. 
The charming sets were by Ronald Brown 
and the music by Theodore Bikel. L.M. 


“The Man with Expensive Tastes ” 
(Vaudeville) 


HEATREGOERS who like to be thrilled 


and kept in suspense will not find 
Edward Percy and Lilian Denham’s new 
crime play to their taste. Those, however, 


who like thrills in moderation will no doubt 
enjoy this rambling and nonsensical tale of 
Sylvester Ord and his unusual household at 
Mill. Hill. For, in spite of its absurdities, 
the piece is not without merit, having 
humour and originality. 


Sylvester Ord can afford to indulge his 
expensive tastes, for as well as being a hand- 
writing expert, called in by Government and 
banks to detect suspected forgeries, he is 
himself a forger and a member of an Inter- 
national Gang of Crooks. His amazing 
copies of cheque signatures can only be 
achieved, however, under self-hypnosis. He 
is assisted in his villainy by his brother 
Alfred, a typewriting expert, who apparently 
keeps a collection of seven hundred type- 
writers on the premises and can immediately 
identify and copy correctly any example of 
typescript. The rest of the household con- 
sists of Sylvester’s daughter Sandra, ignorant 
of her father’s activities and herself an 
excellent copiest, his protegée Yrena, a 
Corsican with a frightful temper and a nasty 
habit of carying a stiletto in her stocking, 
both of which she loses with dire results. 
In a fit of temper she crushes Sylvester's 
right hand in the safe door before he has 
been able to sign the vital cheque, thus 
forcing him to hypnotise his daughter into 
doing the job for him, while with the stiletto 
she conveniently kills Mr, Onyx, the sinister 
head of the Gang, who travels disguised as 
an Anglican chaplain complete with an 
enormous prayer book, a handy way of 
carrying a revolver. 

The law is represented by an incredibly 
dense American inquiry agent, Spike Munch, 
who, with the aid of a young journalist, John 
Hastings, in love with Sandra, finally outwits 
the villains. That these two idiotic young 
men should have succeeded in unmasking 
the forgers is one of the play's many 
absurdities. 


George Curzon was rather a diffident and 
faint-hearted Sylvester, but as his brother 
Alfred (always under the influence of alco- 
hol), Philip Stainton gave an_ excellent 
comiedy performance consistently in 
character. 


Ruth Trouncer and Constance Wake sup- 
plied the feminine charm as Sandra and 
Yrena, while Dan Jackson and Neil Hallett 
did all they could with the inquiry agent 
and the journalist. 


The play is directed by Henry Kendall 
and Elizabeth Taplay has designed the very 
decorative set. L.M. 








































Mary Kerridge and Helen Haye in a moving scene 
from *‘* Anastasia,”’ adapted by Guy Bolton from the 
play by Marcelle-Maurette. ‘* Anastasia” achieved a 
cons‘derable success when it was presented on television 
recently, and immediately after it was televised was 
bought by Sir Laurence Olivier who is now presenting 
it at the St. James's Theatre. The play is directed by 
John Counsel, who produced it at Windsor and again 
on television. 


(Picture by David Barry) 


* Anastasia ” (St. James's) 
HALO of romance still clings to pre- 
revolutionary Russia, and the story of 

the last ill-fated Czar and his family is of 
the stuff of the theatre. Marcelle Maurette’s 
play, adapted by Guy Bolton, therefore sets 
out with a battle half won, and no effort is 
thereafter spared to achieve resounding 
success. Anomalies there are in plenty; 
reason quibbles at not a few of the incidents, 
but pure reason has never yet triumphed in 
the face of full-blooded drama. 

The place is Berlin between the two wars, 
and three unscrupulous White Russians, 
Prince Bounine, formerly of the Cossack 
regiment, Piotr Petrovsky, an artist, and 
Boris Chernov, a financier, have a scheme 
afoot to establish the claim of an obscure 
young woman to be the Princess Anastasia. 
Legend has it that Anastasia escaped death 
when the Czar and his family were murdered 
and has since wandered over Europe 
afflicted in mind and bearing the scars of the 
assassins’ bullets. Bounine has produced 
Anna Broun, a poor unfortunate of the back 
streets of Berlin to play the réle. On his 
success hangs a fortune of ten million 
pounds, the late Czar’s investments outside 
Russia. 

Anna plays her part so well that even the 
sceptical Dowager Empress of Russia is con- 
vinced. The three adventurers have won 
and a great ball is arranged at which 
Anastasia is to be acknowledged before a 
distinguished company of the exiled Russian 
aristocracy, and at which her betrothal to 
Prince Paul, her girlhood sweetheart, is to be 
announced. What of Anna Broun? How 
does she re-act to these immense happen- 
ings? Is she indeed Anastasia whose 
memory, though clouded, recalls long-for- 
gotten incidents so accurately? Or is the 
truculent Russian worker right? He it is 
who nearly wrecks the scheme by affirming 
she is his girl who received the tell-tale scars 
in a Moscow munition factory explosion 
years before. On the whole the audience 
must inevitably side with the Empress, 
though one can understand why the author 
prefers an inconclusive ending. 

The part of Anna Broun is a gift for any 
actress. Mary Kerridge gave a strongly 




































dramatic rendering, though one felt occa- 
sionally that her bitterness was a little too 
rough-edged. Helen Haye triumphed with a 
beautifully restrained performance as the 
Dowager Empress. As the three arch 
plotters, Anthony Ireland, Laurence Payne 
and Peter Illing were most impressive. FS. 


* Aren’t We All ” (Haymarket) 

HIS light-hearted comedy now revived 

concerns itself with the complications 
arising out of a single kiss, given by a young 
husband to a lady of a reputedly over- 
generous nature during his wife’s absence. 
Hardly enough plot for two hours’ enter- 
tainment and that master of comedy, 
Frederick Lonsdale, is hard put to it to keep 
one’s interest from wandering. 

When the Hon. Mrs, Tatham, unexpect- 
edly returning from Egypt, finds her husband 
Willie in the arms of Kitty Lake, she is 
deeply hurt and despite all his entreaties 
determines not to forgive him until she sees 
fit. That they are reconciled sooner than 
aiticipated is due to the machinations of the 
wily old Lord Grenham, who, having dis- 
covered that his daughter-in-law had been 
indulging in a flirtation while in Egypt with 
an Australian called John Willocks, invites 
the young man to spend a few days with 


(Continued on page 36) 
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NEW AUTUMN SELECTIONS 
(All Full Length) 
AN ANCEL CALLED JEREMY 
Witty Comedy. Clement Anderson. 3m. 4w. 
MERELY MURDER 
Thrilling Comedy by Authors of “ Love’s a 
Luxury.” 5m. 3w. 
THE YOUNG IN HEART 
Light Comedy. Derek Benfield. 5m. 5w. 
THE BUBBLE 
Family Comedy Leonard Irwin. 5m. 2w. 
Plays sent on Approval 


“* DEANE’S ”’ 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 








TURBINE. VACUUM CLEANING OF 


THEATRE CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT FURNISHINGS & 
INTERIOR SURFACES 
BY 
THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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Lytton’s 
THEATRE SEATING. 
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42 London theatres are shown; they are easily read and 

invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map and 

a bus route guide are included: from ticket agents or 
direct, 3d. extra for postage 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 | 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK sipcuPp KENT 
(27 minutes from Charing Cross and 
London Bridge) 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 


1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry 
Grant Aid) 

Three Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 


Write to Registrar for Prospectus 











Top: The opening scene in the show which presents a fast moving picture of New York’s 
Broadway and introduces a marvellous collection of the weird and wonderful characters who 
make up the Runyon world. Above: Centre, L-R: Benney Southstreet (Johnny Silver), Nathan 
Detroit (Sam Levene) and Nicely-Nicely Johnson (Stubby Kaye) surrounded by Broadway’s 
regular crap-shooting addicts who break into song. The number, complimentary to Nathan as 
New York’s great organiser of their favourite pastime, lauds him as “ Good old reliable 
Nathan,” the maestro of “the oldest established permanent floating crap-game in New York.” 


“Guys and Dolls” 


at the Coliseum 


HE latest American musical to reach London is another big 

success. Presented by Prince Littler, “ Guys and Dolls” is based 

—— on a Damon Runyon story with music and lyrics by Frank Loesser and 
by book by Jo Swerling and Abe Burrows. The comedy runs high and 
Rimis there are also some delightful dance and musical numbers arranged 
by Michael Kidd. The entire production is reproduced from the big 

American success by Arthur Lewis and staged by George S. Kaufman. 

Jo Mielziner triumphs once again with the setting and lighting. 
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Sky Masterson’ (Jerry 
Wayne), a_ professional 
gambler with an ulterior 
motive—the winning of a 
bet—presents himself at 
the Save-a-Soul Mission. 
Sarah Brown’ (Lizbeth 
Webb), the “salvationist,” 
is sceptical of his repent- 
ance for past sins and 
doubts his desire to be 
guided to the straight and 
narrow path. But he has 
considerable charm! 


Nathan’ Detroit (Sam 
Levene) visits the “Hot 
Box” where his fiancée, 
Miss Adelaide (Vivian 
Blaine), stars nightly in 
the cabaret show. Neg- 
lecting her audience for 
a few minutes Adelaide 
breaks up the routine 
and sings to Nathan 
alone. Adelaide and 
Nathan have been en- 
gaged for years, and 
Adelaide wonders if she 
will ever be married 
at all. 








Right: Harry the Horse 

(Tom Pedi, right) meets 

up with Nicely-Nicely 

and Benny and enquires 

where the crap game is 
to be held. 


The colourful scene at the 
Cafe Cubana, Havana, 
where Sarah Brown has 
been ingeniously taken 
by plane by the good 
looking Sky Masterson, 
who has made a bet with 
Nathan that she would 
go with him. After 
taking several innocuous 
looking drinks Sarah dis- 
covers that she can give 
a fairly lively impression 
of the exotic routine per- 
formed by the native 
dancers, with “Sky” in 
support. 





Sky Masterson tecomes worried when the normally sedate Sarah takes too happily to the 
abandoned and gay atmosphere of his favourite haunt. He drags her away, the truth being 
that he is falling in love with this most unlikely of girls. 


bt 


S 
* ie 


Miss Adelaide, accompanied on her way home by some of the “Hot Box” cabaret girls, 

carries the collection of utensils given her in a kitchen “shower” in celebration of her 

forthcoming wedding. Miss Adelaide—the well-known fiancée—is overjoyed now that Nathan 

Detroit has finally named the day after being engaged to her for 14 years. Sky Masterson 

and Sarah Brown (right), just back from the Havana trip, congratulate the happy and excited 
Adelaide. 
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Miss Adelaide sings “ Take Back Your Mink,” supported by the “ Hot Box” girls. This is 
one of the most attractive numbers of the show which always gains tremendous applause for 
vivacious Vivian Blaine. 








During the crap game in the sewer, Sky Masterson knocks out Big Jule (Lew Herbert) in order 

to claim attention for a proposition he wishes to make to the assembled gamblers. Meantime 

Sarah has discovered that during her absence Nathan and the boys had held a crap game in 

the mission. She blames Sky for this, particularly when she learns he only pretended to 
“ reform ”—in order to win his bet. 
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Nathan sings “ Sue Me Sue Me, Shoot Bullets Through Me,” during his declaration 
of constancy to Miss Adelaide, but he is reminded by signs from Nicely-Nicely and 
Benny that he has a gambler’s appointment elsewhere. 
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The crap-shooters have. to a man, lost a bet—their souls to a thousand dollars—to Sky 

Masterson who is now hopelessly in love with Sarah Brown. They arrive at the Mission to 

attend one meeting—their side of the bargain. Nathan Detroit, the last to show up, is still in 

time to answer the roll call. With hand raised he answers “ present.” Later Nicely-Nicely 
brings down the house with his song “ Sit Down, You're Rockin’ the Boat.” 
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Sarah has become even more 

estranged from Sky after the 

mission scene, and he tells her he 

is going away. She meets Adelaide 

near Times Square, and together 

they sing the sophisticated number, 
* Marry the Man To-day.” 


Miss Adelaide arrives all set for the long-delayed wedding, Nathan, however, having forgotten 

to arrange the venue for the ceremony. But further embarrassment is avoided for all concerned, 

including the numerous guests, by the arrival of the leader of the Save-A-Soul Mission, who 

promises to marry the couple on the spot. The reconciled Sarah and Sky also put in an 
appearance, the latter banging a drum! The closing scene of the show. 
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LEG BRIANSKY is a rare phenomenon 

a male dancer fortunate enough to 
be gifted with youth, good looks, a superb 
physique, a dazzling technique and a 
magnetic stage presence. This 23-year-old 
Russian artist, now appearing with the 
Festival Ballet at the Royal Festival Hall, 
is one of the major box-office draws on the 
contemporary ballet stage. 

He is Belgian by birth, having been born 
of Russian parents in Brussels. His parents 
had lived in Russia, where the fathers of 
both had been high-ranking officers in the 
Tsar’s army. Briansky’s mother had a 
passion for the ballet and would like to 
have been a dancer, but as in those days 
it was not considered the thing for a 
general’s daughter to go on the stage, she 
had to abandon the idea. 

Later, wken she became the mother of 
young Oleg; she hoped he might be a dancer, 
but was wise and patient enough not to 
force the issue. Had she reared the boy in 
Russia, she would have taken him to the 
ballet at an early age and let him fall under 
its spell quite naturally. Fate decreed that 
he should grow up in Brussels where there 
was little or no opportunity to see ballet— 
certainly not ballet comparable with that of 
the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre. 

Following the next best course of action, 
Mme. Briansky took her young son to 
concerts in Brussels. They went to as many 
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Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-on 


as three or four a week and heard a wide 
repertoire of both classical and modern 
music. Madame noticed that when they 
heard such captivating pieces as Tchai- 
kovsky’s Valse des Fleurs, Ravel’s Bolero 
or any Strauss waltzes, her young son paid 
special attention and swayed to the rhythm 
of the orchestra. To her intense delight, 
she felt he had the makings of a dancer. 

When he reached the age of twelve she 
asked if he would like to go to a dancing 
school, not necessarily to become a profes- 
sional dancer, but for pleasure between his 
routine scholastic studies. Oleg readily 
assented and it soon became apparent that 
dancing meant more to him than mathe- 
matics and physics. The maitre de ballet 
was impressed by the outstanding talent that 
was developing so rapidly under his direction 
and suggested that the boy should join a 
small group of dancers and appear in public. 
He did so and decided without hesitation to 
become a professional dancer. At the age 
of fifteen, on giving a solo recital in 
Brussels, he created a sensation. 

A year later, in 1946, he wanted to join 
the newly formed Ballets des Champs Elysées 
in Paris, but so soon after the war, as he 
was Russian-born and had no passport, he 
found it impossible to get a visa to enter 
France. Knowing no fear, he put on short 
trousers and decided to try his luck at the 
frontier, looking very much younger than 
his actual years. The guards closely 
questioned a middle-aged woman who pre- 
ceded him in the queue. When his turn 
came, his young heart began to flutter with 
misgiving, but they let him pass without a 
word, possibly assuming that he was the 
son of the woman they had just interrogated. 
Wita a sigh of intense relief he stepped 
boldly on to French soil and made his way 
to Paris, where he arrived without a sou, a 
friend or a passport. 

He was accepted by the Champs Elysées 
Company as a member of their corps de 
ballet, working under Roland Petit, who was 
at that time ballet master, choreographer 
and premier danseur of the troupe. A few 
months later he danced for the first time in 
London at the Adelphi during that historic 
season when we were captivated by Les 


(Continued on page 18) 





On the Road 
with 
Katharine Cornell 


by 
Eric Johns 


Robert Flemyng and Katharine 
Cornell in “The Constant 
Wife.” 


(Picture by Vandamm) 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago London play- 
goers hailed an unknown American 
actress of twenty-one, who came over to 
play the gauche, lovable, honest Jo in Little 
Women, when that minor classic was put on 
for a series of matinees at the New Theatre. 
She has never played here since, though, 
as Katharine Cornell, she has become the 
First Lady of the American stage. She 
made her name a legend long ago, though 
we in Britain have had to be content with 
glowing accounts of her American triumphs 
as Elizabeth Moulton-Barrett, Juliet, Can- 
dida, Cleopatra, Antigone and Saint Joan. 
Ever since that early visit to London, 
Cornell has admired’ English players, 
possibly because of their magnificent voices, 
their mastery of the King’s English and their 
realisation of the importance of style in 
acting. When she first went into manage- 
ment on her own account, with The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, she chose Brian Aherne 
for her Browning and later he _ played 
Mercutio in her production of Romeo and 
Juliet. Basil Rathbone was her first Romeo; 
her second was Maurice Evans, who later 
played the Dauphin with her in Saint Joan. 
Edith Evans made an unforgettable impres- 
sion as Juliet’s Nurse. Sir Ralph Richardson 
was engaged to play Mercutio in a later 
production of Romeo and Juliet and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke Creon to her Antigone. 
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Robert Flemyng is another English actor 
for whom Cornell holds a great admiration. 
She first saw him playing with Gladys 
Cooper in the Broadway version of Spring 
Meeting and when that play finished she 
invited him to appear with her and Laurence 
Olivier in No Time for Comedy, which was 
running on Broadway when war broke out 
in 1939. Mr. Flemyng left the cast to return 
to England and join the army and did not 
appear with Cornell again until he accom- 
panied her on her recent coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States in a revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy, The Constant Wife. 

“Kit Cornell created a sensation twenty 
years ago,” recalled Mr. Flemyng, “ by 
deciding to embark upon a nation-wide tour 
of the United States. At that time, except 
for a few key cities, mostly in the East, 
the road was dead. Kit felt that it could be 
brought back to life with good plays, well 
produced. With her husband, Guthrie 
McClintic, she opened theatres which had 
been closed for twenty years and persuaded 
cinemas to present stage plays. They 
planned a three-play repertoire consisting 
of Romeo and Juliet, which at that time she 
had not played in New York, Candida and 
The Barretts, all magnificently produced by 
her husband and superbly cast. In 29 weeks 
they gave 225 performances, travelled 17,000 
miles and played to half a million people. 





“So by the time I joined Kit last year 
she was an experienced traveller, with her 
pioneering days far behind her. We played 
for 32 weeks on the road, giving a season 
of five weeks in Chicago, three in Los 
Angeles and three in San Francisco. Our 
stay in other towns varied between a week 
and one night. 

“It seems strange that so many large 
towns in that vast Continent, the richest 
country in the world, often only possess 
disused or old-fashioned theatres, when they 
boast such excellent art galleries, libraries 
and hotels. Towns of similar size in 
England would probably have a theatre open 
to touring productions, a repertory theatre 
and a music hall, It is all very different in 
America, where we often had to play in a 
vast auditorium holding some 4,000 people. 
Fitted with microphones, it was hardly the 
ideal setting for an intimate Maugham 
comedy. 

“For all that, there was a_ definite 
exhilaration about taking a Broadway pro- 
duction to Main Street and travelling under 
the banner of this beloved actress, who has 
travelled more miles than any other star 
on the American stage. We travelled by 


train and occasionally by chartered bus, Kit 
spending hours with jig-saw puzzles to while 


away the tedium of the journey, always 
accompanied by Cuckoo, her favourite 
dachshund. As soon as we reached a new 
town she would ask for the park and, if 
time permitted, would take Cuckoo for a 
walk there. She once said, ‘If there is one 
park in America in which I have not walked 
my dogs I want to add it to my collection 
some time.” We often had dinner in the 
closed dining room of the hotel after the 
show, surrounded by tables piled up with 
stacks of chairs, but despite discomfort and 
improvised stages, we enjoyed it all because 
every night the curtain rose on an audience 
who had eagerly anticipated our visit for 
months. 


“ All our theatres were not improvised 
memorial halls and cinemas. Some cities, 
such as Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Boston, have charming playhouses and 
so have some of the universities. One of 
our most enjoyable dates was a visit to 
Madison, where we played in the handsome 
theatre built for the Drama Department of 
the University of Wisconsin; it holds 1,400 
people and was originally opened by the 
Lunts. We also opened the annual drama 
festival at the University of Michigan 
Theatre at Ann Arbor. 


*As long as actors are prepared to play 
upon unconventional stages and in any sort 
of building capable of hold*ng large audi- 
ences, it is possible in the United States to 
tour a play with ease for two years or more, 
as did Tallulah Bankhead in Private Lives. 
It means a large number of one-night stands 
and can be a pretty exhausting business, but 
financially it is far more rewarding than a 
tour in Britain could ever be. On the 
road, particularly, American audiences are 
acutely star-conscious and demand a name 
with . the magic of Katharine Cornell, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Helen Hayes or the 
Lunts before they are prepared to fill every 
available auditorium between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts.” 





Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


Forains. He stayed with the company for 
two years and then joined Les Ballets de 
Paris de Roland Petit and danced in London 
with them at the Princes Theatre during 
the season when Roland Petit and Renée 
Jeanmaire packed the theatre every night 
with their passionate Carmen. 

Since then Briansky has danced in Broad- 
way musical comedies and appeared with 
Colette Marchand frequently on American 
television programmes. In 1951 when he 
failed to renew his American labour permit, 
he returned to Paris. While the young 
dancer was wondering what to do next, 
Anton Dolin, who had never seen him 
dance, but had heard of his dynamic 
performances, sent a telegram inviting him 
to join the Festival Ballet, then giving a 
season at Liverpool. Briansky flew over 
from Paris, signed a contract on the spot. 
and has been with the company ever since. 

He created the fascinatingly sinister réle 
of Mephisto in Frederick Ashton’s ballet, 
Vision of Marguerite, as well as the debonair 
Prince Danilo in Vilia, Ruth Page’s balletic 
version of The Merry Widow. He has 
electrified audiences with his breath taking 
dancing in the Don Quixote pas de deux, 
as the Hussar in Le Beau Danube and the 
Favourite Slave in Scheherazade. Balleto- 
manes quickly recognised in Briansky a 
dancer with that indefinable quality known 
in the theatre as panache and now they 
eagerly await his début as Albrecht in 
Giselle, a part he will dance in London at 
Christmas. As he prefers character réles to 
parts in abstract ballet, and as he is working 
under the direction of Anton Dolin, the 
greatest Albrecht of our generation, the 
occasion should te something to remember. 





Above: The full company 
in the opening number, 
* Airs on a Shoestring.” 


Right: Guide to Britten, 
the extremely witty skit 
on modern opera which 
is one of the highlights 
of the show. Lyric is by 
Michael Flanders and 
music by Donald Swann. 
L to R: Denis Quilley, 
Peter Reeves, Max 
Adrian, Charles Ross and 
Bernard Hunter. 


- Airs on a Shoestring °° 


at the Royal Court 


CENES from the clever and successful revue which re-opened the 
Royal Court as a public theatre and has now settled down to a 
firm success. “ Airs on a Shoestring” is a Laurier Lister Revue— 
a successor to “Penny Plain.” Mr. Lister himself has devised and 
bs directed the show, which is staged by Alfred Rodrigues, dancer and 
Sata iaatias choreographer from Covent Garden. The music is directed by 
j John Prichett. A clever company of young artists, headed by Max 
Adrian, Moyra Fraser, Sally Rogers and Betty Marsden, together 
with a group of talented lyric writers and composers, have combined 
to make this the most enjoyable intimate revue seen in London for 

some time. 
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Above left: The Model Models. Moyra Fraser 

and Betty Marsden give us the private thoughts 

of the mannequin. Lyric by Charlotte Mitchell, 

music by Madeleine Dring and décor by David 
de Bethel. 


Above: Taken as Red—or Hiawatha at the 

Albert Hall. Max Adrian and Moyra Fraser 

in an amusing item by David Climie, with 

music by John Prichett and décor by David 
de Bethel. 


Left: Sing High, Sing Low, in which two 

famous singers are caricatured by Betty 

Marsden and Jack Gray. Lyric and music by 
Madeleine Dring. 
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Above: Jamaican Rumba, 
a delightful song and dance 
number with lyric by Jerry 
Mann, music by Arthur 
Benjamin and décor and 
costumes by Joan Burton. 
Centre, Moyra Fraser and 
Jack Gray. 


Right: Mediterranean, 

another colourful number, 

in which a holiday song by 

Michael Flanders to music 

by Donald Swann, intro- 

duces new-style beach wear 
by David de Bethel. 


Right: Fly Customers. 
Max Adrian and Moyra 
Fraser risk a swatting as a 
couple of flies in a West- 
End shop. An amusing 
sketch by Richard Waring. 





Children play their part in the 
colourful Landshut Wedding 
pageant which is the subject of 
this article. These youngsters 
have been schooled to wear 
their medizval costumes without 
self-consciousness and their 
bearing is completely natural. 


A Living Example e e e the Influence of 


Professional Pageantry on Theatrical Decor 


naga interest in the Open Stage is 
one of the outstanding features of 
contemporary theatrical development. 

In his recent series of lectures at the 
University of London on the origin and 


progress of theatrical presentation in Britain, 
Richard Southern drew attention to the fact 


that British Drama was born in_ the 
Mummers’ Play and similar ceremonies 
enacted in the open air, with houses forming 
the natural background. 

He was careful to exclude from his talks all 
reference to foreign influence. This seemed 
a pity. In the days of Jousts and Tourna- 
ments, it was quite common for English 
champions to take part in the elaborate and 
picturesque contests which were staged on 
great occasions at Continental Courts. The 
English fighting man—whether he fought in 
sport or in earnest—was a far-more-widely- 
travelled person, from the period of the 
Crusades onwards, than is commonly sup- 
posed. We know, too, that as time went on 
and Tournaments became more sophisticated, 
they often had a dramatic thread woven 
into them, all the participants adopting the 
names of by-gone heroes, and doing their 
best to sustain their parts in action. The 
Legend of England’s St. George, and the 
Knights of the Round Table, were favourite 
themes, and when challenges went out far 
and wide, English champions were not back- 
ward in accepting them. Dramatic and 
decorative ideas disseminated on _ such 


by Elizabethe H C Corathiel 


occasions must undoubtedly have influenced 
their own more insular junketings when 
these travellers returned home. 

A few isolated examples of continental 
“ shows” that have survived to the present 
day enable us to reconstruct the impact of 
these mass-efforts and imagine how powerful 
their influence must have been. The 
Oberammergau Passion Play, enacted entirely 
by village amateurs without the slightest 
deviation from tradition at ten-year intervals 
for nearly four centuries, is one of them. 
Another is the periodic revival of the 
Princely Wedding of Landshut, commemor- 
ating a joyful historic occasion which took 
place in 1475 seen again this summer for a 
season lasting three weeks from 28th June. 

Coming so close on the heels of our own 
Coronation pageantry, the Landshut Wed- 
ding had a strong attraction for tourists 
proceeding from England. They could 
easily “take it in” on their way to the 
Salzburg Festival, as the picturesque Gothic 
town in which it takes place lies just this 
side of the Austrian border. To anyone 
interested in theatrical décor the setting 
proved highly suggestive, for the whole of 
the old town’s main street became an “ open 
stage,” with the townsfolk, some thousands 
of them, old and young, re-living a medieval 
scene and sustaining their allotted parts with 
a realism, a freedom from self-consciousness, 
which can only be likened to the superb 
acting of the amateurs of Oberammergau. 

(Continued on page 30) 











the 
seven 


vear 
itela °° 


at the 
Aldwych 


Scenes from the successful Ameri- 
can play by George Axelrod, 
which opened at the Aldwych on 
14th May. This amusing romantic 
comedy is directed by John Ger- 
stad with décor by Frederick Fox. 


Above right: Richard Sherman 
just escapes being hit by a heavy 
tomato plant which the girl in the 
upstairs apartment has accidentally 
knocked over. Brian Reece, who 
made his name in the West End 
in the Cochran musicals, Bless the 
Bride and Tough at the Top, and 
on the radio as P.C. 49, now 
achieves equal success in a straight 
play. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


The Girl: Can I come in? 
Richard: Sure . . . 1 mean, of course 


Richard gets his first glimpse of 
the girl upstairs, but not before he 
has indulged in some romantic 
make-believe as evidenced by the 
pictures overleaf. At the moment 
he is a grass widower, his wife 
Helen and small son Ricky being 
on holiday, and with middle age 
just around the corner he is ripe 
for a flirtation. (Rosemary Harris 
as the Girl). 





Above lejt: Richard: That will be all 
Richard with his secretary, Miss Morris 
(Jill Melford). 


Above: Elaine: Come on darling . . let’s be a 
little mad 


Richard and another girl from the past 
(Isabel George). 


Lefi Vare: The water is just heavenly at night. 
Richard and the little French girl, Marie 
what-ever-her-name-was (Toni Frost). 


In his day dreams Richard re-enacts in 
a highly exaggerated form some pleasant 
encounters he has had with the fair sex. 














The Girl: Play 
something for 
me 


Richard: All 
right You'll 
be sorry you 
asked 

This is how 

Richard 

imagines his 

first meeting 

with the girl 

upstairs will 
be. 


Richard: Dr. Brubaker! 
Dr. Brubaker: Good evening I hope I’m not late 


A most unwelcome visitor at this particular moment is 
the psychiatrist, Dr. Blubaker. Richard’s firm is pub- 
lishing Dr. Blubaker’s new book and he has come to 
discuss the proofs and the design for the jacket cover. 
(Alexander Gauge as Dr. Blubaker.) 
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Richard: 1 must take the responsibility for the 
cover myself, Doctor 


Dr. Brubaker: And also for making Meyer- 
heim’s victims all of whom, incidentally, 
are middle-aged women resemble in a 
number of basic characteristics, Miss 
Jane Russell? 





The Girl: My hair was a little longer then did you 
notice? 
Richard: No 
Richard is far from being a Lothario when the 
girl actually appears, particularly as she has 
been a _ photographer's model and naively 
insists on showing him some of the results. 


actually, I didn’t 


On the evening of the next day, the Girl makes 
her entrance down the hitherto nailed up stair- 
case connecting the two flats. 
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downwardly, pulsating 
ending and unending 


Inwardly, 
Now, together, 


Tom: Darling! 
striving 
now now now 
Richard bolsters up his errant conscience by 
evolving a passionate love scene between 
his absent wife and a friend of theirs. 
(Margot Stevenson and Vernon Greeves.) 


Next morning. Richard and the Girl now 
have a tussle with Conscience. (Spoken by 
Ronald Wilson and Lee Washburn.) 








Richard: Helen... Um... going 
. fast Give me a Cigarette. 


Helen: A _ cigarette? You know 
what Dr. Murphy told you about 
smoking 


Richard thinks up a drama- 
tic scene of retribution with 
his wife. In actual fact all 
that has been worrying that 
charming lady on holiday is 
why Richard hasn’t sent on 
the yellow skirt she left 
behind. 


The Girl: Hey . | forgot my 


hammer. 


Richard: Yeah You better take 


that 


The Girl makes her final 
exit. The episode is over. 
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A scene from “A M 





.”’ a first play by Ian Dallas, presented by the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre 


and reviewed in the article below. 


The Scottish Theatre-a Season of Fantasies 
by Winifred Bannister 


SEASON of fairy tales and fantasies has 

almost turned Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre 
into a country from which no susceptible 
mortal may return. Following a lively 
production of The Taming of the Shrew 
after the Bridie Memorial season, with 
Andrew Keir using his rich and powerful 
voice in the part of Petruchio to most 
masterful effect, came a new play, A Masque 
of Summer. This first play of 23 years’ 
old Ian Dallas, puts a sheltered, not to say 
pampered, young girl to a long sleep from 
the sordid temptations of the modern world 
and awakens her with poetry almost worthy 
of Christopher Fry and with a chorus of 
middle-aged delinquents not far removed 
from Anouilh. Mr. Dallas has the stuff in 
him, or will have when he has grown out 
of his young disgust of those over the age 
of dependence on their tedious and immoral 
elders. 

In A Masque of Summer which was pro- 
duced with great delicacy by Peter Potter 
and owed much of its charm to the sensitive 
playing of James Cairncross as a Poet, the 
quality of an unfledged and most promising 
dramatist was revealed in spite of immature 
philosophy and some _ irresponsible por- 
traiture of the medical profession. But at 
least the physicians were intelligent and 
witty in their undiscerning way. Lady Nash, 
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played with fruity diablerie by Madeleine 
Christie, was an extraordinarily amusing 
character because she was so _ ludicrously 
overdrawn. This play sharply divided the 
house, with the young for Mr. Dallas and 
those old enough to know that the author 
was distorting character to make banks of 
wild Thyme for the young, severely against 
him. It says much for Mr. Dallas’ dialogue 
that he was able to rouse a heated con- 
troversy which spread to the press, and since 
the audience at Citizens’ is mostly over 23 
and intolerant of impertinent young play- 
wrights, The Masque of Summer was with- 
drawn after a week; a withdrawal is an 
unprecedented occurrence at this theatre. 
Even so, Mr. Dallas won a quarter of the 
Arts Council prize for the year’s best new 
play in Scotland for the past year. A pity 
he didn’t get the lot; the withdrawal was 
his caning; he really didn’t deserve to have 
his pocket money curtailed, for there was 
more vivacity, more enchantment and more 
dramatic riches in a quarter of this play than 
in the other Scottish plays sharing the prize. 
The Guest of Honour, by Donald Suther- 
land, the second new play at Citizens’ to 
share in the prize, was gracefully composed, 
but this author has written better drama 
than this rather forced 18th century fantasy 
involving a meeting between the Bonnie 





Prince and Dr. Johnson. Most of the 
characters were convincing, but one’s imagin- 
ation boggled at this conception of Prince 
Charlie, at the idea of him returning in old 
age in the guise of a silk merchant out of 
nostalgia for Edinburgh. And surely the 
theatrical trick of flight at dawn had worn 
thin for this now elderly and brittle Royalty, 
so long in the romantic tooth. 

It was a relief to win out of these 
November doldrums into Citizens’ sparkling 
Winter show, The Glaikit Spell, yet another 
successful pantomime-revue mainly written 
and composed by the company. Molly 
Urquhart excelled herself as a dumb blonde 
Glasgow tram conductress with a singing 
finale that made the house rock and as a 
fervent cub-mistress training her troop for a 
post-coronation litter-lifting campaign or a 
Gorbals Bride (White) she was just as 
popular. Duncan MacRae recently returned 
for a brief season to pack the house with 


Jamie the Saxt which had its best production’ 


to date, a feather in the cap of a producer 
new to Scotland, Michael Langham. Dun- 
can MacRae, Scotland’s leading actor, now 
tours his own company throughout Scotland 
in the summer months, taking in Edinburgh 
at Festival time and his success has broken 
all records: he finds capacity audiences 
everywhere. 

The new Robert Kemp play at Citizens’ 
last season was something of a disappoint- 
ment. What the Stars Foretell turned out 
to be a potboiler, a rather long drawn out 
joke about a newspaper magnate trying to 
flee the atom age by repairing to the Scottish 
island of his youth. Edinburgh Gateway 
Theatre had more to boast about in a well- 
made comedy by the same author, Henrietta 


M.D. This is a_ good-humoured joust | 


between the sexes in the day when the first 
women medical students won their way 
into Edinburgh medical schools alongside 
the men. Henrietta, beautifully played by 
Lennox Milne, is the spirited daughter of a 
stern conventional Edinburgh doctor who is 
at first aghast at the idea of Henrietta study- 
ing the unfeminine craft of medicine, but 
who becomes so proud of her whien she 
does qualify that he can hardly bear to see 
her considering marriage! The author 
resolves an interesting dramatic problem and 
in the charming love scene between the 
ebullient Henrietta and her grave and earnest 


lover Dr. Fullarton, the theme is made | 


clear: that woman need not make the choice 
between a husband and a career. Henrietta’s 


strong urge for mental fulfilment has not | 


dried up her strong natural desires, and she 
(Continued overleaf) 
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A Living Example ( ond.) 


porners 


The Mayor and Councillors—an important section of 
the procession led by the Town Clerk 


As in the Passion Play, the parts were 
allocated by vote. Weeks before the 
Festival, meetings of the different wards 
were held in every part of the town, each 
putting forward its own candidates, who are 
then submitted to final tests, so that their 
qualifications can be broadcast before the 
election. The principal réles are those of 
the Bride, Princess Hedwig (daughter of 
King Casimir of Poland) and Prince George, 
the bridegroom, son and heir of the rich 
Duke Ludwig of Landshut-Bavaria, whose 
family seat is the proud castle of Trausnitz 
on the hill dominating the town. The Duke 
himself naturally plays an important part 
in the Wedding, with his Duchess (who 
was a daughter of the reigning house of 
Saxony), while Guests at the wedding 
include the Emperor Frederic III, head of 
the Habsburg family, the Landgraf Lauchen- 
burg, Pfalsgraf Otto, the Prince-Bishop of 
Passau, and representatives of nearly all the 
ruling families in Europe. To preserve the 
character of each individual long hours were 
spent in study and research, the costumes 
being absolutely authentic, either originals 
borrowed from museums or copies carried 
out in minutest detail. Nor were they 
haphazardly worn; weeks of rehearsal 
served to perfect the carriage and gestures 
to go with them. Even the crowds of 
children forming the vanguard of the pro- 
cession were so schooled to regard their 


unusual garments as every-day attire that 
they lost all self-consciousness and made a 
completely convincing picture. Armouries 
were ransacked for ancient weapons, and the 
armoured riders, pikemen and arquebusiers 
who marched in the procession carried 
themselves as if to the manner born. Parti- 
cularly striking were the standard bearers 
whose’ elaborate drill with several-metre- 
long flags made one of the most thrilling 
sequences in the procession which entailed 
many weeks of patient rehearsal, Nowhere 
but on an “ open stage ” could this spectacle 
be seen with such genuine effect. 

The day ended with everyone pouring 
on to the Town Meadow, the pageant 
characters still in costume adding to the 
colour of the crowd. An alfresco supper 


was served, and a riding Tournament gave 
the final touch of authenticity to the unique 
trip into a bygone century. 





The Scottish Theatre (Conid.) 

remains, despite her fight for the right to 
a career, sufficiently feminine and civilised 
to find the world not well lost for love, but 
well discovered for it. The play has lively 
dialogue which is always entertaining and it 
gives Henrik Ibsen some reward for his 
pioneering. Nora slammed the door, but 
Henrietta opens it; and this new Kemp play 
has the authentic stamp of a turning point: 
that of the position of woman in twentieth 
century society: something often talked 
about in plays but rarely dramatised as 
satisfactorily as it is here. 

Of the two new plays at Perth Rep. last 
season, I saw one, Joseph MacLeod’s first 
play, Leap in September. A _ very slight 
comedy with a pretty sense of humour; a 
story of highland love being bualked by a 
clan feud. It would make a first class 
operetta; as it is, the piece is suitable for 
Scottish schools and seasonal junketings, but 
would fall flat south of the Tweed. Mr. 
MacLeod knows well how to write smooth 
and amusing dialogue; all he needs now is 
something to write about. This play is an 
Arts Council pfizewinner. The production 
was a bit slow in parts, but the acting was 
excellent. The design was rather dowdy: 
too much detail and not sufficiently fantastic. 

Alexander Reid’s second play, The World's 
Wonder, proved to be an enchanting fairy 
tale in prose and verse. Cinderella again, 
but this time with a wizard for fairy god- 
mother and a shepherd for lover. Here 
were shades of Allan Ramsey’s The Gentle 
Shepherd. and flashes of the Bridie rebellion 
against dull law and order, a gentle idyllic 





love affair composed out of 
beanfeast. Andrew Keir as the wizard, and 
Roddy MacMillan as his wide-eyed, rapt 
apprentice gave fine performances, but the 
real joy of the evening was James Gilbert’s 
lyrical playing of Jock the Shepherd. 
Robert Wilson’s settings were imaginative 
and beautifully lighted by Peter Potter whose 
production would have been improved if 
he had paid more attention to the Scots 
verse; in some cases it was too hurriedly 
spoken. 


a sorcerer’s 


Pitlochry Festival Theatre 

With such creative activity in the Scottish 
Theatre this year, it was a disappointment 
to find Pitlochry Festival Theatre devoted 
entirely to revivals, or so one felt until 
arriving there to find that Charley's Aunt 
went down very pleasantly on a hot evening, 
especially as this production was a refreshing 
treatment; it was produced with speed and 
style and attractively decorated; the women’s 
clothes are delightful creations, not to 
mention the parasols, a touch of festivity one 
somehow rarely sees in Scottish Theatre 
which, now I come to think of it, could 
do with more feminine touches of a purely 
frivolous nature if only to stop the new 
dramatists writing fairy tales about forlorn 
little girls. 

This theatre has a good company this 
year; especially good is a little-known young 
actor, James Belchamber, whose cherubic 
grin was too pretty for the Aunt of Charley 
but his sure sense of comedy carried the 
part. The enthusiasm for Bridie’s Mr. Bolfry 
seemed warmer than usual, perhaps because 
the audience on this occasion included many 
leading statesmen to whom the Bridie gift 
for argument and _ rhetoric would un- 
doubtedly appeal. Certainly Mr. Menzies, 
the Australian Premier, made no secret of 
his rich enjoyment of the play when I 
talked to him in the interval. 

But it was a pity that the device of the 
disappearing umbrella was made pointless 
by inadequate interpretation. It will be 
remembered that in the final moments of 
the play, Mr. Bolfry’s umbrella, which has 
been left behind in the Minister’s study, is 
presumably “ called up” by its master. The 
umbrella should make a dignified, macabre 
slow march through a door which has been 
opened by unseen powers, but in this pro- 
duction the umbrella was smartly whisked 
up into the “flies” and thus ruined the 
neat dramatic finish contrived by the author. 

One is glad to report that Pitlochry’s 
present season of comedies, including The 


Rivals, Hay Fever and The Importance of 
Being Earnest, is drawing large audiences, 
for at the outset of the season Mr. John 
Stewart, the theatre’s founder, was unable 
to continue his generous outlay on over- 
heads, one of which was the expensive 
stripping, transport and storage of the Tent. 
Now, however, the tent is no more, and the 
theatre, with its temporary wood exterior, 
has teen handed over to a_ toard of 
governors drawn from the Highlands. Mr. 
Stewart stays as artistic director. It is the 
aim of this board to raise funds for a 
permanent building and to continue the 
theatre as a non-profit making venture. But 
the theatre retains its attractive appearance 
and amenities, a delightful experience for 
summer visitors to the Highlands, and 
certainly the theatre company is better than 
it has ever been. 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Mawby Green 


Correspondent . .. . 


ig is intermission time on Broadway with 
managers waiting for cooler weather 
before swinging into production with their 
new hopes. Meanwhile, they walk up and 
down the aisles of their theatres to gaze at 
the empty seats and wonder why motion 
pictures should be doing some of their best 
business during the summer months as they 
barely survive. The answer lies largely in 
the air conditioning supplied by the movie 
moguls, luring the sweltering pedestrian off 
the streets for a few hours of comfort—this, 
regardless of what is being flashed on the 
screen. In the legitimate theatres, the custo- 
mer has learnt from the sweat off his brow 
that he may be comfortable during the first 
act but the chances are he will be fanning 
himself desperately with his programme 
during the second, as the house manager 
decides to save a few dollars to compensate 
for the sparse audience. It is one of those 
vicious circles, with considerable re-education 
needed, if Broadway hopes to ever again 
have more than a dozen plays running during 
July and August. 


The only two shows to feel it might still 
be the Christmas holidays are the musicals, 
Wonderful Town, in which Rosalind Russell 
has scored probably the greatest success of 
any returning Hollywood luminary since 
Ingrid Bergman appeared in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Joan of Lorraine, and Cole Porter’s 
Can-Can, which despite a unanimously 
unenthusiastic press, is still playing to stand- 
ing room only in its fourth month. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s Me and Juliet, which 
opened almost a month later and, if anything, 
to a better press, is much less fortunate, 
running more than $10,000 below its $58,000 
capacity, which is proof positive show busi- 
ness is totally unpredictable. Considering 
the happiness their previous productions 
brought to countless thousands (The King 
and I and South Pacific are still on the 
boards with Oklahoma! due for another 
return visit this fall), it was figured Me and 
Juliet would play to capacity for four or 
five months, no matter what, but “ no matter 
what” apparently does not include a fickle 
audience. 

Of the remaining seven plays still with us, 
two more are musicals, the George Gershwin 
negro classic, Porgy and Bess, and Wish You 
Were Here, the song and dancer with the 


built-in swimming pool, which is slated to 
take the West End plunge this year from 
Jack Hylton’s high diving board. 

With such a preponderance of musical 
holdovers, the opinion is prevalent that this 
form of entertainment, despite its fabulous 
cost and many failures, is the main prop of 
the commercial Broadway theatre, and if 
further proof was necessary, current news- 
paper advertisements are announcing both 
Guys and Dolls and Hazel Flagg will be 
returning to continue their engagements 
after summer lay-offs. 

The straight plays are led at the box office 
by that slight but amusing comedy of one 
man’s first infidelity, the seven year itch, 
and is followed by Picnic, winner of most 
“best play of the year accolades;” The Fifth 
Season, a laborious attempt at finding some- 
thing funny in New York’s garment industry, 
saved by a genuinely comic performance by 
the Yiddish actor, Menasha Skulnick, in his 
English-speaking debut; Dial M for Murder, 
the clever melodrama with Maurice Evans’ 
name and portrayal lending it added support, 
and My Three Angels, a gentle rib at murder 
with three convicts bringing about a happy 
ending by lethally eliminating the evil ones. 
This latter play by Sam and Bella Spewack, 
adapted from Albert Husson’s La Cuisine 
des Anges, is reported to have caught the 
fancy of Alec Guinness, with a West End 
production this year a possibility. 


Meanwhile the summer theatres are 
flourishing around the country for their brief 
ten-week season, backing up presentations 
of a few recent Broadway successes with old 
perennials. John van Druten probably will 
be the most played author with J Am a 
Camera and Bell, Book and Candle finding 
a place on almost everyone’s schedule, with 
F. Hugh Herbert being runner-up with his 
nifty sex comedy, The Moon is Blue—the 
censorship trouble the movie version is 
encountering sparking extra business for the 
numerous stage productions. Names to top 
the casts are mostly such usual summer-to- 
summer favourites as June Havoc, Faye 
Emerson, Sylvia Sidney, Veronica Lake, 
Victor Jory, Edward Everett Horton, Arthur 
Treacher, etc., with new life and excitement 
pumped into this line-up by the first appear- 
ance on the circuit of Marlon Brando, 

(Continued on page 36) 





Memories 
of 
Stanislavsky 
by 
People’s Artist of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Mikhail Yanshin 


(Right): Konstantin 
Sergeyevich 
Stanislavsky. 


(Reproduced from _ the 
drawing by V. Yefanov, 
1936). 


| REMEMBER how I first came across 
this uncommen man on Petrovka, in 
Moscow, on a bleak autumn day forty years 
ago. 

Tall, handsome, with a stern, clever face, 
he walked looking straight ahead, and, it 
seemed to me, he held his bare head—there 
were already streaks of silver in his hair— 
proudly erect. He carried a hat in his 
hand. All the people turned to look at 
him as he passed, some exclaiming: “Stanis- 
lavsky!”’ others murmuring: “Alexeyev!” 

A thirteen year old technical school 
student, I paused for a long time on the 
pavement, my admiring glance following 
the great actor. At that time it did not 
even occur to me that I would later meet 
him often and work under his guidance. 
But even when this had become a fact, 
when it seemed that I and all my colleagues 
in the Moscow Art Theatre should have 
become accustomed to the thought that 
Stanislavsky was our director, our teacher 
and even our friend, each meeting with him, 
even the briefest one, invariably impressed 
us as a Significant event. 

Whenever we walked up the broad creak- 
ing staircase to his apartment on Leontyevsky 
we were overcome by feelings best known 
to school children. We went to each 
rehearsal as if to a different exam. 

I can see the famous blue hall with four 
white columns on the small stage! Stanis- 
lavsky is already there, seated in a big 


leather armchair, fresh, alert and energetic 
as ever, with a good-natured smile on his 
face. 

There is a searching look in his sparkling 
eyes: he is impatient to get to work. And 
we, who know from experience how merci- 
lessly exacting he is, how relentlessly he is 
bent on achieving the desired results, 
exchange timid glances, wondering anxiously: 
where will he begin? 

I will say frankly: none of us wanted 
to be first to begin the lesson. However, 
even our older colleagues, who knew 
Stanislavsky better than we did and had 
long gained his recognition, feared the 
rehearsals under his direction as they would 
fear to touch fire. I remember Ivan Moskvin 
saying this. 

Our fear of Stanislavsky was, however, 
combined with admiration. He was un- 
equalled in his ability to sense, disclose and 
give full play to the potentialities of every 
actor. We frequently did not even suspect 
in ourselves what he guessed and disclosed 
in us through some inspired intuition. And 
that is why, despite all our anxious excite- 
ment, any rehearsal with Stanislavsky 
benefited each one of us. 

Stanislavsky, too, was an ideal audience. 
If a performance by anyone of us went off 
successfully, without any critical remarks 
from him, it was a holiday primarily for 
Stanislavsky himself. Watching the per- 
formance of an actor in a comical scene, 





Memories of Stanislavsky (Conid) 

he smiled at first with a suppressed and even 
somewhat stern smile; then the smile became 
more and more frank, until, carried away 
by the acting, he would break into fits of 
loud, hilarious laughter, fairly choking with 
mirth like a child. 

Unfortunately, we 

delighting Stanislavsky. 


rarely succeeded in 
More frequent were 


Mikhail 
Yanshin, 
People’s 

Artist of the 
R.S.F.S.R., 
author of this 
article. 


the occasions when we were stopped by his 
famous: “I don’t believe it!” And he 
would proceed to analyse the performance 
and clear away affectations with that fine 
touch and remarkable penetration of the 


substance of the play and the actor’s mind 
which were his alone. 


True, of what was rehearsed in Stanis- 
lavsky’s home on Leontyevsky Pereulok far 
from everything was included in productions 
of the Art Theatre. Many episodes from 
Dead Souls, for instance, superb in the 
wealth of the producer’s fantasy and 
the results achieved, have not appeared 
in the Moscow Art Theatre production to 
this day. 

But the time spent on these rehearsals 
was not wasted: everyone of the actors in 
the play felt more confidently “ himself in 
the réle and the réle in himself,” as Stanis- 
lavsky was fond of saying. With the 
assistance of the producer he delved deeper 
into the very essence of Gogol’s satire and 
humour. The production sparkles to this 
day with Gogol’s vivid colours, and this is 
primarily a result of the great labour 
invested in it by Stanislavsky. 

And today, visiting the house where 
Stanislavsky lived and worked—now a 
museum dedicated to him—we relive very 
keenly the stirring atmosphere in which the 
rehearsals of Dead Souls and Three Sisters 
were held. We used to enter this house as 


if it were the confessional. Any pretence 
was impossible in Stanislavsky’s presence. 
This quality of his was once defined very 
aptly by Olga Knipper-Chekhova, the 
senior of his pupils: “ Konstantin Sergeyevich 
was the conscience of every actor, our 
common conscience.” 

It was practically impossible to make 
Stanislavsky change his decision once he 
considered it necessary and correct. He 
recognised only arguments which indicated 
that the actor was firmly convinced of one 
or another interpretation of his part. 

This incident occurred during rehearsals 
for Life of the Turbins. 1 was rehearsing 
the part of the student Lariosik, an amusing, 
clumsy young man, but I perceived an inner 
gentleness and lyricism in this character. 

After watching the last act, Stanislavsky 
suggested a slightly more accentuated 
comical tone of acting. All the suggestions 
he made were—as always—brilliantly con- 
ceived and stemmed naturally from the 
situation, and they would doubtless have 
produced general laughter among the audi- 
ence. But I could not accept his suggestions 
because they left my Lariosik without 
lyricism, And I said as much to Stanis- 
lavsky: 

“But Lariosik is suffering: he has been 
rejected by the woman he loves... .” 

“He is young, light minded, and he will 
forget it at once!” assured Stanislavsky. 

But quite to my own surprise I persisted, 
and he was angered: “ Well, here is what 
we'll do: we'll leave this scene out!” he 
said sharply and turned away from me. He 
did not return to my scene throughout the 
rehearsal. 

My colleagues, N. Khmelev 
Dobronravov, tried to calm me. 
agree!” they assured me. 

But I did not believe them. On the 
following day the dress rehearsal was held 
in Stanislavsky’s presence. I began to make 
up in a state of complete confusion. And 
when he entered my dressing room, I jumped 
from the chair in fright. 

“Sit down, sit down!” he said angrily. 
“ All that I told you yesterday is nonsense. 
Forget it. Act in your own way... .” 

“But, Konstantin Sergeyevich! .. .” I 
mumbled in embarrassment. 

“Listen to me!” cried Stanislavsky 
furiously and, suddenly wishing me “ good 
luck,” he walked out. 

I felt relieved at once. And after the 
first act, Stanislavsky came over to me, 
kissed me, and, feigning anger, said: “So 
that’s that, but don’t you become conceited!” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A scene from Act II of Bayreuth’s new production of ‘* Lohengrin.”’ 


In the picture are Wolfgang Windgassen 


as Lohengrin, Eleanor Steber as Elsa, Josef Greindl as King Henry, Astrid Varnay as Ortrud and Herman Uhde 
as Telramund. 


1953 Bayreuth Festival 


NMIXED praise seldom rings true, but 

this year’s Bayreuth Festival is so much 
finer than that of 1952 that its faults—of 
which there are certainly a few—fade into 
insignificance. The chief trouble in the past, 
inadequate lighting, has been largely over- 
come, and the beauties of Wieland Wagner’s 
designs are now revealed. 

Lohengrin, the only new production, is 
the excellent work of Wagner’s younger 
grandson Wolfgang. In contrast to his 
brother’s style the opening scene is brightly 
lit and the costumes full of colour, but the 
most effective scenes in the cathedral square 
and the bridal chamber are in the new 
Bayreuth tradition. As always at this 
Festival the chorus and orchestra (conducted 
by Joseph Keilberth) provided some of the 
chief joys of the evening. Lohengrin was 
sung by Wolfgang Windgassen, a young 
singer with a beautiful, though not perhaps 
very powerful voice, who is this year dividing 
the tenor leads with Ramon Vinay. The 
Elsa (Eleanor Steber) was less satisfying, 
though she sang and acted adequately. 

Keilberth also conducted the first cycle 
of the Ring. Here more light and some 


minor alterations in production have brought 
the four operas within measurable distance 
of perfection, and the singing in general is 
of a very high standard. This year Hans 
Hotter was Wotan in Rheingold as well as 
in Die Walkiire and Siegfried, and his 
majestic interpretation, sung with even 
greater beauty, formed the centre of the 
Ring. Martha Médl, the Briinnhilde in the 
first cycle, gave a remarkably fine and 
beautifully sung performance, and Wind- 
gassen sounded and looked an admirable 
Siegfried. Astrid Varnay was the 
Briinnhilde, and also Isolde. 

Of all the productions Parsifal is Wieland 
Wagner’s greatest achievement. Ludwig 
Weber’s Gurnemanz is a truly great perform- 
ance, rich of voice and deeply moving, and 
Ramon Vinay’s Parsifal (he is also a very 
fine Tristan) and Médl’s Kundry were out- 
standing. The overwhelming beauty of the 
music (conducted by Clemens Krauss) 
remains Wagner’s crowning glory, and the 
sets and groupings for the Hall of the Grail 
and the opening of the third act enhance it 
with a mystic beauty which is unforgettable. 

PENELOPE TURING 
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Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


showing off his new improved diction for 
four weeks in Shaw’s Arms and the Man; 
Ezio Pinza, formerly of the Met and South 
Pacific, in Molnar’s The Play's the Thing; 
Wally Cox, a new television star, in the 
farce, Three Men on a Horse, and the young 
movie actor, Farley Granger, in John Loves 
Mary, all of whom are proving the most 
potent box office draws. 

More new plays than usual are also being 
given a hearing, many of British origin, 
including Diana Morgan’s After My Fashion, 
retitled The Starcross Story, Peter Black- 
more’s comedy of a mermaid, Miranda, 
under the title, Sailor's Delight, in an Ameri- 
can adaptation by Lawrence Langner, Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s The Wise Have Not 
Spoken and Philip King’s farce, Here We 
Come Gathering. 

Other British plays, feeling more certain 
of their future, are going to make straight 
for Broadway and these include Roger 
MacDougall’s Escapade with Ursula Jeans 
and Roger Livesey filling the Phyllis Calvert- 
Nigel Patrick rdles, Alan Melville’s Dear 
Charles, which may return America’s best 
comedienne, Ina Claire, to the staye, Janet 
Green’s' melodrama, Murder Mistaken, 
retitled Gently Does It, the oft-promised 
The Little Hut, and A Pin to See the Peep 
Show based on the Bywaters case, in which 
Joan Miller will make her Broadway debut 
under Peter Cotes direction. In the process 
of negotiation for presentation here are 
Grahame Greene’s The Living Room, which 
Gilbert Miller is seeking, and several plays 


**Reluctant 
Heroes ’’ 


One of the many hilarious 
moments in Colin Morris's 
comedy of Army life, which 
reached its 1,200th perform- 
ance at the Whitehall 
Theatre on 30th July. In 
the picture, L-R, are: Betty 
Impey, Helen Jessop, Brian 
Rix, Darcy Conyers and 
Anthony Baird. 


(Picture by Photocraft 
of Kingston) 


in repertory starring John Gielgud, which 
Billy Rose has expressed a willingness to 
bankroll, these productions promising to be 
the most important theatrical events of the 
year, as they have been in England. 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


them. She revenges herself by sending an 
announcement to the newspapers to the 
effect that Lord Grenham is shortly to be 
married to Lady Frinton, a widow who for 
some time has been fruitlessly pursuing him. 
This news is not well received by Angela 
Lynton, Lord Grenham’s dowdy and narrow- 
minded sister and her husband, the Rev. 
Ernest Lynton. 

Ronald Squire is his usual delightful fruity 
self as Lord Grenham, with the charming 
Marie Lohr magnificently in pursuit as 
Lady Frinton. Ronald Howard and Jane 
Baxter, as the Hon. and Mrs. Willie Tatham, 
are a somewhat wooden pair of lovers, 
while Peter Williams’ John Willocks, though 
a handsome fellow, does nothing to make 
one believe he is Australian. Surely some 
kind of accert is called for here? Marjorie 
Fielding and George Howe do all that is 
necessary with the rather improbable Rev. 
and his wife. 

The play is directed by Roland Culver. 
Cecil Beaton has designed the beautiful cos- 
tumes and the two sumptuous sets. L.M. 

Reviews of Carrington, V.C. (Westminster); Dust 
Under Our Feet (Arts); The Old Ladies (Embassy); 
The School for Scandal (King’s, Hammersmith); Age 


of Consent (Princes) and Anna Lucasta (Prince of 
Wales) are held over. 





Competition No 8S Result 


HREE modern plays produced since 1940 
in which I would have liked to see Sir 
John Gielgud are: 

(1) Uncle Harry—the character of Uncle 
Harry, with its hesitancy and shy sensitive- 
ness, would have suited John Gielgud, as 
well as providing a more “ meaty” part in 
the later stages of the play. 

(2) Playbill—the contrasted parts of 
Andrew Crocker-Harris (The Browning 
Version) and of Arthur Gosport (Harlequin- 
ade) would have given John Gielgud fine 
scope for exercising his well-controlled 
emotion in the first play and his sense of 
high comedy in the second. 

(3) The Cocktail Party—a certain mystic- 
ism which John Gielgud can produce when 
the occasion demands would have been 
admirable in the interpretation of the rdle 
of the Unidentified Guest (Sir Henry Har- 
court Reilly) in this play. 


London, S.W.16. Leshtie Wilkinson 


VER since | saw T.S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 

Party 1 have been wondering whether 
John Gielgud would not be the ideal inter- 
preter of Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly; for 
apart from the necessary blend of intellectual 
power and good breeding he would bring 
to the part the spiritual quality which the 
two actors seen in it in London sadly 
lacked. 

Whenever one thinks of Gielgud one 
thinks of his voice and its great range of 
expression, and a part where most of the 
acting has to be done vocally would give this 
voice a unique opportunity: such a part, 
however, is that of James Browne, the priest 
in Greene’s The Living Room. 

Finally, I would like to see Gielgud as 
the Duke of Altair in Fry’s Venus Observed. 
I found the London production of this play 
unsatisfactory: much of the poetry remained 
unrealised, and in Gielgud, who is perhaps 
the greatest speaker of poetry on our stage, 
it would come fully to life. 


London, S.W.7. Hans W. Cohn 


ERHAPS the sterility of war, or perhaps 
the margin by which Sir John Gielgud 
surpasses his contemporaries makes the 
quality of most modern plays compare un- 
favourably with the inevitable quality of 
his interpretations. 
Christopher Fry is the court magician in 
the world of words, and the Duke's philo- 


@ Readers were asked to name three leading réles in 
mvdern plays produced in London since 1940, 
comedy or drama, in which they would like to 
see Mr. Gielgud. Awards of one guinea each go 
to Messrs. Wiikinson and Cohn and Miss Savidge. 


sophy in Venus Observed would be reborn 
in the beauty of Gielgud’s voice, elegance. 
understanding, and impeccable touch. 

It is a far cry from planets to psychiatry, 
but Harcourt-Reilly in The Cocktail Party 
has an elusive semi-spiritual quality com- 
bined with power, which, in Sir John 
Gielgud, sets him apart from his fellow- 
players. We have seen two commendable 
interpretations. One would like 
played by the faultless translator. 

For the third choice I am at a loss. Who 
would have a king of infinite space bounded 
in a nut-shell? May I then step outside the 
rules and suggest that some day Gielgud will 
play King Magnus? What an interesting 
comparison it could be with Mr. Néel 
Coward’s recent excellent performance. 
London, W 8. Mary Savidge 


to see it 


DO not recollect any modern plays pro- 

duced in London since 1940 worthy of Sir 
John Gielgud’s genius, though in the pre- 
ceding year Commander Edward Ferrers in 
Mr. Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream 
would have provided a superb vehicle for 
this great actor, a character cool, detached 
and single-minded until distraction interfered 
in the person of Karen and “the feel of 
the air about” her. 

Since 1940 Terence Rattigan wrote The 
Browning Version with the introspective, 
highly sensitised schoolmaster; and we have 
had Anouilh’s The Point of Departure with 
The Stranger (Death), both of which parts 
Gielgud would have played beautifully. The 
réle, however, in which he would doubt- 
lessly have proved peerless was that of The 
Unidentified Guest in Eliot’s great play The 
Cocktail Party. This guest, O'Reilly, called 
for the qualities of aloofness and authority 
tempered with wisdom and sympathy; and 
although I saw the play many times and read 
it many more, no actor portrayed it in that 
“bright particular” manner with which, | 
am sure, Sir John would have adorned the 
part. I consider him to be the only actor 
who would have done justice to Mr. Eliot's 
mysterious psychiatrist. 


London, W.1. Margaret Drew 


(Continued overleaf) 





Competition No § Result (Contd) 


SHOULD like to see John Gielgud in the 

following plays: 

1. The Indifferent Shepherd by 
Ustinov, as the Rev. Henry Aspen. 

I thought the play very beautiful and less 
flamboyant than some of Peter Ustinov’s 
work. The character of Henry Aspen is 
very finely conceived—gentle, quiet, and on 
the surface a failure, indecisive and in many 
circumstances ineffectual, yet he is a man 
with infinite understanding and compassion 
for human folly, and he has his own kind 
of strength and wisdom. This “ indifferent 
shepherd ” would offer John Gielgud a very 
fine part. 

2. The Wise have not Spoken by 
Vincent Carroll, as Francis. 

This is a play of great quality, moving 
and challenging. John Gielgud would find 
a powerful part in Francis, the Spanish war 


Peter 


Paul 


**For Better, For Worse’’ 


Geraldine McEwan and Leslie Phillips in an amusing 
moment from Arthur Watkyn’s successful comedy, 
which will reach its 300th performance at the Comedy 
Theatre in September. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


veteran who finally dies defending his farm 
on the outskirts of Dundalk. 

3. Asmodée by Francois 
Blaise Lebel. 

This is a beautifully observed play. A 
study of good and evil which is unsparing 
and yet compassionate. The part of the evil 
tutor with his strange power and his distorted 
passions is a very strong one and should 
provide a wonderful opportunity for an 
actor such as John Gielgud, who can so 
well suggest passion and turmoil beneath 
a seemingly calm exterior. 
London, W.3. 


Mauriac, as 


Mary Hocking 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Dear Sir: 
W* are collecting material for a book Companion 
to Shaw (Messrs. Rockliff) devoted to the first 
productions of the plays of George Bernard Shaw, both 
pictures and dates We have found most of the 
reference bouks at variance over many of the initial 
dates of performances, particularly in the case of The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet 

It was first refused a licence by the Lord Chamber- 
lain; produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, under 
Miss Horniman (25th August 1909)—not, as usually 
stated, by Lady Gregory The company came to Lon- 
don the same year (Sth December) and the play was 
seen under the auspices of the Stage Society at the 
Aldwych Theatre. 

Miss Horniman received a licence for the play (with 
omissions) for public presentation at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, but did not produce it. The ban on the 
complete play was lifted in 1916, on application of the 
Liverpool Repertory Company, but again it was not 
produced 

We can find no earlier public production in this 
country than that of the Everyman, Hampstead, on 
14th March 1921; but we feel certain that the play was 
staged before that date, soon after the licence was 
granted. 

Any help your readers can give will be of assistance; 
also we would be glad to know of any collection of 
photos of early Shaw productions 

Yours faithfully, 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
heatre Collection, 
5S Venner Road, 
Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 





A NEW 


Stage Lighting Guide 


This pocket size publication 
fundamental problems confronting Producers and 


Electricians. 


really tackles those 


It indicates what equipment to use, 


how to use it, and the art of COLOUR LIGHTING 
is dealt with clearly and simply. 


Send for your copy from the Publishers now 


3/6 each post free 


W. J. FURSE & CO. LTD., 5 Traffic Street, Nottingham 











GAA 6S AE RI a 


THIS WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


As the Theatre interests you the THEATRE 
BOOK CLUB will prove a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 25 - 
to 12/6.for only 7/6 


PROGRAMME OF SELECTIONS 
Sept.: EARLY STAGES, by John Gielgud. His fascinating autobio- 
graphy, with 27 ilfustrations. Published at 12/6 A saving of 5/-. 
Nov.: AGE CANNOT WITHER, by Bertita Harding. The enthralling 


story of Duse and D’Annunzio. 16 illustrations. Published at 12/6. 
A saving of 5/-. 


Jan.: THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 3, edited by Frances Stephens. 
A pictorial record of the year. Published at 18/-. A saving of 10/6. 





Each alternate month members receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These are all unabridged, contain the 
original illustrations, are printed in clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There are no membership fees. 
You need send no money till you get your first book. 

Members have the previlege of buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. These include: PRESENT INDICATIVE, by 
Noél Coward; FONTEYN, by William Chappell; SYBIL THORN- 
DIKE, by Russell Thorndike: THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
by W. MacQueen-Pope. 

Among the special offers is HAYMARKET, by W. MacQueen-Pope, 
published at 17/6. Members buy this for 7/6. 


We are always Fill in this Form Now! 


receiving tributes from our members. To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
Here are a few recent ones: 48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
“a get much pleasure in reading Book Club I agree to purchase six books 





: 3 chosen by the Club at the special price of 6 
your choices and_ find my shelves each, plus 6d. for postage and packing / 


Th . re sontinue my bership thereafte 
gradually filling with books that 1 #£%e",!%,comiinue jm membersie, thereat 
could otherwise not have afforded to any time after 12 months (6 books) I under 
b “ oM BC A take to give four months’ notice in writing 
uy. MR. : HITTY, LDERSHOT, I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
HANTS. (6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
. subscription (3 books) 
“| am very pleased with the choice 5 eileen an sendet aff beck 
of books and think they are very good Delete whichever does not appl) 
value for the price.’--Miss K. M 
NAMI 


WarRD, LEEDS. State Mr.. Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEAS# 


“| thoroughly enjoy the books you ADDRESS 


send and consider the Club an excel- 

2 idea.”— : if RICE, 

lent idea Mrs. J 3. PRICE — ee 

S. RHODESIA. Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d 
ee eee 


You can order through your bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers 


9 














NOW AVAILABLE 
The Brilliant New Comedy 
YOUR WORLD & MINE 
by Frank Harris 
“ An Evening Full of Laughs.” 
Entertainment.” 1 Simple Interior. 
Professional and Amateur Enquiries:— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD. 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


* 100% 
5m. 4f. 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, | 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











CTORS AND ACTRESSES (experienced 

trained) required by Christchurch Studio Theatre 
(non-Professional), 156a Albany Street, Regents Park 
N.W.1 Write full particulars to theatre or telephone 
TERminus 2079 

SK YOUR THEATRE 


and/or 


TICKET AGENT for 
Lytton’s Theatre Seating Plans. 42 London 
Theatres shown. 2/6 or direct, postage 2d. See page 
8. 139 Strand, W.C.2 
RAMATIC Societies, Managements or Authors can 
Stage Production or tryouts at Irving Theatre, 
Irving S.reet, Leicester Square, London WHltehall 
3578 
JrtGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketching Details to major applicants. 
BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
Ww .4h. 
OR SALE—Theatre Worlds 
Dec. 1946; Aug.-Dec 
Apr., May, Oct., Dec. 
Feb. 1952-July 1953 
Road, Sutton, Surrey 
OR SALE Theatre Worlds 
Good condition. Offers? Tel.: Gadebrook 3666 
= OLIDAY HOTELS.” Little Guide to Village 
Inns, Hotels, Farmhouses. 3/6, postage 2d. 
T. W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street, Torquay. 
RODUCER available for amateur productions; 15 
gns. per show Box No. 481. 
ECRETARY with seven years theatrical experience 
requires part-time post with theatre or literary 
personality Box No. 480 
HE TOWER THEATRE, CANONBURY—home otf 
the famous Tavistock Repertory Company—will 
re-open for public per.ormances on 16th October 
Details of the 13 Productions, Dates, classes of 
membership and facilities at Canonbury Tower avail- 
able on request Vacancies for experienced actors. 
stage Management and other personnel. Write Tavistock 
Rep., Canonbury Place, Islington, N.1 
ANTED—Complete Copies of Theatre 
1938 to 1949; must be in good cond:tion.—S. B 
Watts & Co., 18/20 New Bourn Street, Manchester 4 
OUNG ACTORS’ GROUP, WALLINGTON, has 
vacancies for students 15/18 years Tuition 
Theatsical Art Fees moderate Details 9% Onslow 
Gardens. Classes 654 Trolley-bus route 


June 1943; April, Oct. 

1948; Oct.-Dec. 1949; Mar.. 
1950; June, Aug., Nov. 1951: 
Offers—Haygarth, 44 Mayfield 


1945/1951 complete 


Worlds 











THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No3 
Still Avazlable 


Coples 18 - net obtainable from Booksellers or 
Theatre World Offices 





























Amateur Stage 


HE Saints are to present Kitty Black's 

translation of Jean Anouilh’s Point of 
Departure, directed by John Powell, at the 
Marlborough Hall, Wimbledon, on 24th, 
25th and 26th September. Tickets can be 
obtained from Mr. Bernard Paddick, 23 
South Lane, New Malden, Surrey, and Mr. 
Leslie Harrison, 19 Hawkhurst Way, New 
Malden. 


On 25th and 26th September at the Eltham 
Little Theatre, the Kerwin Players will 
present Captain Carvallo by Denis Cannan, 
produced by Neil McHarrie. This is their 
first production of the season. 

The Talisman Theatre, 
to present Joseph  Kesselring’s famous 
comedy Arsenic and Old Lace on 28th 
September. 

The Halifax Thespians will present The 
Lady’s Not For Burning by Christopher Fry, 
from 23rd September to 3rd October. 


The Sheffield Y.M.C.A. Dramatic Society 
is to present on Sth to 10th October the 
world premiére of a new historical play by 
Leonard Hines, My Lady of Cleves, adapted 
from the novel of the same name by 
Margaret Campbell Barnes. 

The Esso (Fawley) Players have issued 
their choice of plays for the coming season. 
They are: Love From a Stranger, a new 
adaptation of Christmas Carol by Eric 
Jones-Evans, Clinton Baddeley’s Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Charley's Aunt, The Quaker 
Girl and Much Ado About Nothing. 


Kenilworth, are 





Memories of Stanislavsky (( ond.) 


All this comes back very vividly when | 
pass from room to room in the Stanislavsky 
Museum, where at the entrance to the blue 
hall there is the old sign warning: “ Quiet, 
a rehearsal is on!” where all the objects 
seem to have preserved the touch of his 
beautiful sensitive hands. And it seems | 
can hear the words we had heard in this 
very hall: 


“Those of you who are young and are 
only setting out on your way, as well as 
those who have already been honoured with 
high titles, must study constantly if you 
do not wish to drift into a blind alley in 
art. And you must learn primarily from 
life, from reality itself, detecting new 
features in it and absorbing its stirring truth! 
It is your duty to be worthy of this life. of 
the people who are building the new!” 

(From “* Ogonyok,” January 18 1953), 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS - SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC -* SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 


Principal: W 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 














FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ead 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


























EVANS PLAYS 
Now released to amateurs:- 
THE SAME SKY by 
Yvonne Mitchell 
TO DOROTHY, A SON 
by Roger MacDougall 
Full list from:- 


EVANS BROS LTD Montague House 
Russell Square London WC 1 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Maurie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 











25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 
IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


SLIM MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, no _ exercises no rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope) 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 


Printed in Geet Britain 4 Wrommaan 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press Ltp., 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, 


New York, 13, N.Y., 


& Co. Ltp., 
1 Dorset Buildings, 


The Lewes Press, 


for transmission by magazine post. 
for South Africa: 





now available for 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
include 3 new releases:— 


INTENT TO MUKDER. ADAM’S APPLE. 
Thriller. 3m. 3f. 1 set. Comeay. 8m. 3f. | set. 
5/3. 5/3. 

and 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy 


Also available:— 

HARVEY. The famous LAURA. First - class 
comedy success. 6m. mystery drama. 5m. 
Ot: 2 sets. 5/3. 3f. | set. 5/3. 

Te Teen visiven, Ses PARTNER. 


. SHIP. Unusual new 
re See 6m comedy by Kenneth 


Horne. 4m. 3f. 1 set. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 5/3. 
SLEPT HERE. A LADY MISLAID. 
hit comedy. Delightful come 
1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/ 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
715 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


m. 7f. 1 set. 








Send orders to:- 











Cnt moe 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL 9. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 





Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 


Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regents I’k. Sins 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
Lewes, Sussex, for the Desentonnen 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, Tel.: 
Agents for Canada, Australia and 
Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


Salisbury Square, 


or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 





YOU want BEST SEATS... \_ 4h 


-_~ 


KEITH 
PROWSE 


1sg New Bond Street, W.1 
Telephone ;: HYDe Park 6000 
tor 


LONDON THEATRES CAR HIRE 
Self drive or 


Chauffeur driven 


ICE SHOWS 
CONCERTS TRAVEL 

WUUSIC {7R, LAND 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS SEA & ROAD 


OVER 100,000 RECORDS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 





